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French shore in that region rises in high steep cliffs, and all the ports
for more than eighty miles in either direction from the tip are sec-
ond- or third-rate places. Moreover, the German garrison? there was
far stronger than in any other accessible sector.

The tip of the central peninsula, that of the Cotentin, of which
Cherbourg is the chief port, is not much more than sixty miles from
the nearest point in England. Cherbourg itself, although incapable
of handling as much cargo as the larger Breton ports, is nevertheless
a well-equipped harbor with a fine big anchorage inside of the outer
breakwater, the stonework of which is too broad and massive to
make its effective destruction practicable. The west coast of the
Cotentin is indeed rocky and covered in advance by the strongly
fortified and garrisoned Channel Islands, but on the east side and
for some seventy miles eastward again the coast has good landing
beaches. Best of all, the northward thrust of the peninsula gives to
the waters seaward from those beaches a most valuable degree of
shelter from the prevailing westerly winds and ocean swell. The
drawback to the Cherbourg peninsula as an objective is the com-
paratively short front which defenders of the region immediately
behind it need hold against invaders advancing from the sea. At its
narrowest its neck is not much more than twenty miles wide, and
until one advances either westward beyond Caen or southward be-
yond Avranches the defensive front is less than seventy miles.

The intervals between the three peninsulas are clearly unsuitable
for landing. That between Brittany and the Cotentin, like the
west coast of the Cotentin itself, is covered in advance by the
Channel Islands, while nearly all the* coast between the Seine and
the Somme consists of cliffs.

Notwithstanding the narrow frontage inland from Cherbourg, it
was decided to attack the central peninsula. When the operation
was first discussed early in '43, the landings on the eastern side of
the neck were to be prolonged eastward only a little way beyond
Isigny, a frontage of only about twenty-five miles, but with the
enormous production of landing craft it was later found possible to
extend the left flank far to the east to a point opposite the interval
between Caen and Bayeux, making a total frontage of about
seventy miles.

An elaborate feint involving the embarkation of an appreciable
number of troops in certain harbors of eastern England was made